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An Architectural Competition 


The Department of Architecture inaugurates a major activity this month with 
its sponsorship of an important architectural competition. Wheaton College 
at Norton, Mass., a progressive college for women, proposes to erect an Art 
Center to house its Departments of Fine Arts, Music and Drama. Wishing to 
present architecturally as well as educationally the most forward-looking ideas 
of today, the century-old institution has decided to select the architect for its 
new building through a competition open to any firm in the United States. 
The Museum of Modern Art has been asked to conduct this competition. 

The Museum has, in turn, invited The Architectural Forum to collaborate 
in directing this undertaking. The magazine’s wide circulation and the expe- 
rience of its staff will help greatly to assure successful organization on a 
national scale. The full program, approved by the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, and the conditions which all competitors must meet are published in the 
February issue of the Forum. In addition, Mr. George Nelson, an Associate 
Editor of the Forum, has consented to act as Technical Advisor. 

Any practising architect in the country is entitled to compete. Four firms, 
all of whom have already produced important school buildings, have accepted 
special invitations. They are: William Lescaze, New York; Gropius and Breuer, 
Cambridge, Mass. ; Lyndon and Smith, Detroit; Richard J. Neutra, Los Angeles. 

The competition has long been recognized in Europe as possibly the most 
effective means of obtaining a distinguished solution of an architectural prob- 
lem. In this country it has long been neglected and misused. Within the past 
year, however, American architects have taken serious steps to awaken interest 
in its revival and, through correct use, to rehabilitate its reputation. The 
Museum’s Department of Architecture has always worked to promote good 
modern building in this country and to that end has organized and circulated 
exhibitions, published catalogs and books and arranged for lectures on archi- 
tecture to be held under its auspices. The Department feels that in sponsoring 
the Wheaton competition, which is certain to prove an important stimulus to 
modern design, it has greatly furthered its aims. 

Full honor must be paid to Wheaton College for its courage and its rational 
and realistic attitude. These virtues are shockingly lacking in the extravagant 


sham Gothic and Colonial building programs of almost all our academic insti- 
tutions, many of which, in architectural matters, seem guided by an unquali- 
fied irresponsibility. It is to be hoped that some may be persuaded to the 
wisdom of following Wheaton’s fine example. 
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In the center is shown the Wheaton campus and, beyond the lake, the site of the proposed building. 
The four schools illustrated are by the following architects: 1. William Lescaze. 2. Lyndon and 
Smith. 3. Walter Gropius. 4. Richard J. Neutra. 





Art Goes Underground 


During the last few years, perhaps more than ever before, artists have been 
endeavoring to win the interest of the man in the street. The question has been 
discussed again and again from innumerable angles, but it has remained for 
some enterprising members of the United Artists of America to bring forth 
the most audacious proposal: to capture the public in the subway! 

What a rich field! Any day of the week, you will find burrowing below the 
surface of the city more New Yorkers than all the museums of the metropolis 
are able to attract during an entire year. Penned up in dank, gloomy tunnels, 
these harassed hordes should prove an easy prey for the lure of art. 

By devoting more than a year of intensive study to the problem, the initia- 
tors of this bold idea have taken it out of the realm of the fanciful and demon- 
strated its complete practicality. 

Technical research carried on under the direction of Ralph Mayer, consult- 
ing paint chemist, has yielded several new media, one of which bids fair to 
be a contribution of major importance. This is the porcelain enamel process 
on sheet iron. 

It is not only impervious to moisture, dirt, wide ranges in temperature and 
other elements that would ruin less stable media exposed to such conditions, 
but it is also capable of withstanding the most determined assaults of those 
industrious little vandals who perpetually adorn public walls with their own 
art and explanatory inscriptions. 

No less important than its adaptability and permanence is its flexibility as 
a working process for the creative artist. Unlike fresco, which the artist must 
build up laboriously layer on layer before he begins to paint, and which he 
must again destroy and rebuild if he wishes to make a correction, this is an 
essentially pre-fabricated medium. It comes in large standard-sized sheets 
which can be joined together in the installation. The sheets are delivered to 
the artist already prepared with two coats of enamel, an underlying black 
and a white on top, each coat being fired at a temperature which fuses it with 
the iron. 

Working on this white enamel surface with powdered enamel pigments 
mixed with oil, the painter can give unhampered play to that freedom and 
spontaneity which are the most vital components of the best modern art. Just 
as in easel painting, he can modify drawing and color as frequently as he 
wishes. And when the work is finished, a final firing dries out the oil and fuses 
the pigments with the metal base, thus completely eliminating the dangers of 
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cracking, blistering and ruinous chemical changes which have been the dread 
of oil painters for centuries. 

Still another new mural medium has been prepared, a silicon ester paint 
for use on cement or plaster. In addi- 
tion, there has been developed a poly- 
chrome cement sculpture, and the mo- 
saic technique used since its discovery 
by the ancient Mediterranean civiliza- 
tions has been revived with colored 
tiles instead of stones. 

With these rich technical resources 
ready for application, it would seem 
to require no more than a nod of en- 
couragement from the proper authori- 
ties to enable the admirable initiative 
of these artists to take esthetic form. 

And that brings us to the most con- 
troversial aspect of the whole ques- 
tion. Just what would be an appro- Harold Ambellan: Study for illuminated sculp- 
priate subway art? Should the subway '"¢ fe" subway. 
painters and sculptors attempt to carry into the rush and tumult an art of 
light and pleasant distraction, what Matisse has adopted as his ideal, an “art 
that is equilibrated, pure and calm, free of disturbing subject matter, an art 
that can be for any intellectual worker, for the business man or writer, a 
means of soothing the soul, something like a comfortable armchair in which 
one can rest from physical fatigue?” Or should the subway artist take for his 
theme the maelstrom of nerve-wracking urban life? 

Clearly there will be no one answer to this question.* The inevitable diverg- 
ence of views is revealed in the work submitted by participants in this first, 
exploratory exhibition. But it is worth noting that among these artists, con- 
cerned with an approach to masses of people, the dominant tendency is any- 
thing but “pure and calm”. On the contrary, it is strongly realistic. 

Two artists, Bruce Mitchell and Ruth Chaney, have taken subway construc- 
tion for their subject. Would this have popular appeal? We have only to note 
how a crowd gathers wherever a subway gang is at work to realize that it would. 
Of course the degree of interest would depend on the artist’s success in drama- 


*A ballot identical with that given to visitors to the exhibition is enclosed in this bulletin. 








tizing the spectacle. If an artist given such a commission could witness at close 
quarters the bold exploits of the “sandhogs” who have built New York’s mar- 
vellous transit network, undoubtedly he could contribute a far more thrilling 
revelation than could be acquired by a casual passer-by at a construction site. 

Mordantly realistic are the sketches of Elizabeth Olds and Claire Mahl, the 
former portraying the serried ranks of drawn faces in the Wall Street Station, 
the latter the anguished morning rush of workers to beat the time clock, in 
contrast with their dragging homeward pace in the evening, and their wan 
features gazing out upon a bleak vista of fire escapes. 

It will be protested by some that people don’t want to be reminded of their 
sordid surroundings, that they want to forget them. Such an argument could 
have been used against the slum housing exhibition held at the Museum of 
Modern Art. But if heeded, it would simply have prevented the museum from 
playing its réle in the move- 
ment now under way for im- 
proving the city esthetically, 
physically and morally by bet- 
ter housing. Subway art that 
truthfully portrays life in 
New York could just as well 
stimulate an interest in mov- 
ing toward the goal of better 
living. 

In playing that not incon- 
siderable role, it would not 
necessarily be limited to the 
value of a pictorial propa- 
ganda tract. Under almost any 
conditions, however unsatis- 
factory, people succeed in en- 
dowing their life with a posi- 
tive color. When the artist ob- 
serves that color, and finds the 
art form that puts it within 
reach of others, he is bound to 
say something of artistic merit 





as well as human significance. 


Hyman Haag: Detail for subway mural in tile or mosaic. 
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Albert Friscia: Highway Construction. Study for subway mural in silicon ester paint on concrete. 


For those artists who wish to comment on social realities, one of the most 
urgent problems is to learn how to simplify their language, if they wish to be 
understood. In this show, one can point to excellent designs by Ida Abelman 
and Arthur Schneider and Angelo Sottosanti, the meaning of which will be 
deciphered only with the greatest difficulty by the average person. There is no 
reason why the same thing should not be just as well designed if said with 
ABC’s instead of esthetic hieroglyphs. It is striking to what a degree the “so- 
cially conscious” artists are still not conscious enough of the need for a very 
simple human approach. 

On the other hand, in those works where the appeal is primarily decorative 
(and the place of art of this kind in the subways is hardly debatable) there is 
every evidence that esthetic interest can be considerably heightened by asso- 
ciative values. 

There are two excellent demonstrations of this possibility. One is Otto 
Botto’s panel devoted to sports. There is nothing of the conventional illustra- 
tive attitude in this work, which is a highly imaginative design. But there is a 
very clever appeal to popular interest. On one side is seen a green field, with 
the letters Y and G, and hovering above it a big baseball glove. How many 
New Yorkers, indifferent to art, would not be attracted to this reference to the 
Yankees and Giants, and soon discover themselves in the unsuspected act of 
art appreciation? 

Equally provocative is the fine bird’s-eye view of Central Park and its envi- 
rons by José Gutierrez and Isabella Meisels. It is a decorative scheme, with 
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a few elements strongly emphasized. One is a great mastodon standing by a 
small building. The Museum of Natural History comes to mind. With this 
point established, the meaning of the great globe atop a tall column a few 
blocks away is clarified. Instead of using the conventional statue of the discov- 
erer of America, the artists have used this unusual but striking symbol for 
Columbus Circle. 

In such ways the lore of New York, a fitting subject for art in the city’s 
subways, can be suggestively blended with the qualities of design. As a matter 
of fact, there is no possibility of prying them apart in these works, which is 
perhaps the basic reason why they are successful. It is very much to be doubted 
that “pure” abstractions can make a comparable appeal. To this writer, the 
ones on view definitely do not. 

In the last analysis, only the test of experience will determine what kind of 
subway art will awaken most public response. The present exhibition offers a 
good basis for carrying the experiment underground on a broad liberal foun- 
dation that will give the conflicting tendencies a fair opportunity to prove 
their worth. 


JEROME KLEIN 


The Mirror, by Picasso 


The Museum of Modern Art has added to its Permanent Collection, as a gift 
from Mrs. Simon Guggenheim of New York, The Mirror, a large and impor- 
tant painting by Pablo Picasso. The Mirror was painted in Paris in 1932 and 
is the first recent Picasso which the Museum has acquired. 

Mr. Barr, commenting on Mrs. Guggenheim’s gift, indicated the exceptional 
importance of this new acquisition: 

“The Mirror is in my opinion one of Picasso’s major works. Of all his recent 
compositions it is one of the most elaborately thought out and richly painted. 
Its magnificent color and diamond-patterned background call to mind medieval 
stained glass, but the mysterious and intricate metamorphosis of the woman’s 
figure as it is reflected in The Mirror is one of the miracles of our own age. 

“Mrs. Guggenheim’s generous and timely gift is of especial value to the 
Museum’s collection, which owns no work of the past ten years by the great 
Spanish master.” 
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